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THE MIND WITHIN AND THE MIND WITHOUT 

ACCOUNTS of mind differ characteristically according as they 
are based on the observation of mind in nature and society, 
or on introspection. What is said of mind by historians, sociologists, 
comparative psychologists, and among technical philosophers most 
notably by Plato and Aristotle, is based mainly, if not wholly, on 
general observation. Mind lies in the open field of experience ; having 
its own typical form and mode of action, but, so far as knowledge of 
it is concerned, as generally accessible, as free to all comers as the 
motions of stars or the civilization of cities. On the other hand, 
what is said of mind by religious teachers, by human psychologists 
of the modern school, whether rational or empirical, and among 
technical philosophers by such writers as St. Augustine, Descartes, 
Berkeley, and Schopenhauer, is based on self-consciousness. The 
investigator generalizes the nature of mind from an exclusive exam- 
ination of his own. 

The results of these two modes of inquiry differ so strikingly as 
to appear almost irrelevant; and it is commonly inferred that mind 
can not be directly apprehended in both cases. It is assumed, fur- 
thermore, that one's own mind, or the mind at home, must be pre- 
ferred as more genuine than the mind abroad. The conclusion fol- 
lows that the latter is not mind at all, but a mere exterior of mind, 
serving only as a ground for inference. Thus we reach the widely 
popular view that mind is encased in a non-mental and impenetrable 
shell, within which it may cherish the secret of its own essence with- 
out ever being disturbed by inquisitive intruders. Now one might 
easily ask embarrassing questions. It is curious that, although its 
exterior is impenetrable, a mind gives such marked evidence of itself 
as to permit the safest inferences as to its presence within. It is 
curious, too, that such a mind should forever be making sallies into 
the neighborhood without being caught or followed back into its 
retreat. It must evidently be supplied with means of egress that 
bar ingress, with orifices of outlook that are closed to one who seeks 
to look in. But rather than urge these difficulties, I shall attempt 
to obviate them. This is possible only through a version of the two 
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minds, the mind within and the mind without, that shall prove them 
to be in reality one. They are not to be united by calling them one ; 
whether, after the manner of parallelism, they are called the two 
sides of something not designated ; or, after the manner of panpsy- 
chism, they are called the inside and the outside, respectively, of the 
other. To unite them it is necessary to replace them by the whole 
mind in which they appear plainly as parts; and to demonstrate 
mind, as one might demonstrate any other object whatsoever, in 
respect of its circumstantial cognitive access. The traditional shield 
looks concave on one side and convex on the other. That this should 
be so is entirely intelligible in view of the nature of the entire shield 
and the several ways in which it may be sensibly approached. The 
whole shield may be known from either side when the initial bias is 
overcome. Similarly I propose to describe the mind within and the 
mind without as parts of mind, either of which may assume prom- 
inence according to the cognitive starting-point; the whole mind by 
implication lying in the general field of experience where every initial 
one-sidedness may be overcome. 

1. The Mind Within.— It has long been recognized that mind as 
introspectively viewed consists primarily in unorganized content. 
If I seek within for my soul, my search is baffled because I find 
variety instead of unity, and states instead of substance. The con- 
tent thus discovered is also baffling because it is so largely indistin- 
guishable from what I have already attributed to the common world, 
the other-than-mind. So far as I can clearly specify, even to myself, 
what I find within, it is such as sensation of hardness, idea of Jerusa- 
lem, etc., where hardness and Jerusalem have already been attributed 
to the physical adamant and the biblical Holy Land, and where sen- 
sation and idea as yet signify nothing more than the fact that the 
content is found introspectively. But although distributively they 
belong to various quarters of the other-than-mind, when assembled 
and inspected these data present a character that is genuinely anom- 
alous. As respects the other-than-mental objects to which distribu- 
tively they belong, they are one-sided and abridged ; and as respects 
their mutual relations, they are peculiarly casual and even incon- 
gruous. My idea of Jerusalem does not embrace all of Jerusalem, 
nor does it grow more complete, as is the case when I have direct 
cognitive dealings with that object; and the within-my-mind relation 
between Jerusalem and hardness is in the highest degree arbitrary— 
the horizontal cross-relation failing to bring them into any sort of 
natural, moral, or logical relevance. In short, by introspection I 
find a chaotic manifold of fragments of the other-than-mind. 

Now is there anything in the nature of introspection that will 
serve to account for such a result? Introspection, as I have in an 
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earlier paper attempted to point out, consists essentially in a mind's 
remarking what it knows. 1 Where memory is called into play, 
objects already known are re-known, and thus counted; where intro- 
spection accompanies the original experience, or knowledge of first 
intent, the objects are counted as they are known. In either case, 
introspection, like the knowledge of first intent, deals with objects, 
adding only the bare inductive grouping of them as objects known. 
For this reason it is possible for introspection to consist in little 
more than the recovery or arrest of experience. It tends to be dis- 
tributive, and so useless because merely repetitive. But it is possible, 
as we have just seen, that the mind should remark its content in the 
aggregate, and thus discover a manifold that does not wholly coincide 
with the not-mind. The differences may now be at least partially 
understood. Introspection arbitrarily interrupts knowledge of first 
intent, and the content which it calls into view is, therefore, frag- 
mentary so far as the object is concerned. And when introspection 
collects and assembles such fragments, there results a group the ele- 
ments of which are merely together. So far as the elements are 
discrete, that is, separated by introspective analysis, this loose rela- 
tion displaces for the moment such dynamic or other proper relations 
as subsist within the object-manifold. I refer here not to the so- 
called "transitive relations," which, if I mistake not, are experiences 
of common objective relations such as difference, propinquity, etc. 
I refer to the specific relation expressed by the term and, when intro- 
spection discovers as content a and b and c, etc., where a, b, and c 
may themselves be anything, even relations. 

Now what light do such results throw on the nature of mind? 
It seems to me clear that they contribute only a preliminary induc- 
tion. They doubtless afford unmistakable evidence of a special and 
important grouping of objects; but they do not reveal the principle 
which defines the group. It is admitted that the content of mind 
coincides distributively with, for example, the content of nature. It 
is important, then, to show how content of nature becomes content 
of mind. Natural objects do not enter wholly into mind. Then 
what determines their abridgment ? An individual mind gathers into 
itself a characteristic assemblage of fragments of nature. Under 
what conditions does this occur? It is a common practise among 
contemporary writers, even among those who grant the distributive 
identity of mind and nature, to neglect this problem as insoluble or 
irrelevant. It is held to be sufficient merely to reiterate the fact 
that when the parts of nature lie together within mind they do not 
compose as they do within nature. But to make such a proposition 
important, not to say adequate, it is necessary to advance further. 

1 See " Mind's Familiarity with Itself," this Journal, Vol. VI., No. 5. 
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For there remains the momentous fact that mind has both a natural 
origin and a natural habitat. The modification of nature that gives 
rise to mind, to mind on the whole and to each and every element of 
its content, takes place under natural auspices. Therefore it must 
be possible to follow the process of nature and mark the modifying 
circumstances that define the mind-status taken on by certain of its 
parts. And it is strange that this should be so largely ignored by 
philosophers, when it is, after all, so familiar a matter. It is popu- 
larly conceived that nature gets into mind at the moment when a 
physical organism, impelled by its interests and qualified by its 
capacities, is brought to notice it. By "notice" I mean no more 
than act on in the manner characteristic of any nervous organization. 
Such facts are, it is true, not introspective. But they should not be 
neglected on that account. It follows from what has been said that 
they are not only relevant, but sorely missed. The lack of them is 
the characteristic defect of the introspective method. It is possible, 
doubtless, to arrive at them in continuation of a study begun intro- 
spectively. Having assembled its content, a mind may proceed to 
compare it with nature and note its characteristic privation and 
incongruity. There might reasonably issue from such a comparison 
the conclusion that the inner manifold is selected by cerebral mechan- 
isms functioning locally and obeying the interests of the organism. 
But such considerations are discontinuous with the introspective atti- 
tude ; I am less likely to remark them with reference to my own mind 
than with reference to the mind of another. 

To conclude, then, the mind within is evidently an incomplete 
experience of mind, containing in the foreground the mind 's objects 
distributively or collectively regarded. The very incompleteness of 
this experience points to evidence neglected, evidence which is indis- 
pensable to the round knowledge of mind. That evidence, as will 
now appear more clearly, lies in the foreground when mind is an 
object of general observation. 

2. The Mind Without. — As mind appears in nature and society, it 
consists primarily in behavior. The behavior characteristic of mind 
is promptly and almost unerringly distinguished by all save the most 
rudimentary intelligences. Indeed, the capacity of making such a 
distinction is one of the conditions of survival. Upon the lowest 
plane of social intercourse a mind is a potentiality of bodily contact, 
and is marked and dealt with accordingly. But even upon a com- 
paratively low plane there is recognition of a characteristic difference 
between minds and other bodily things. Minds exhibit spontaneity 
and waywardness, a certain isolation of control. Individually they 
manifest persistent hostility, which is feared in them, or per- 
sistent friendliness, which is courted in them. Such a recognition of 
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mind is already present in a mind 's discriminating reaction to anger, 
or to a hereditary foe, as denoting a marked or constant source of 
danger. Where social relations are more subtle and indirect, the 
element of interest tends to supplant the more mechanical element 
of mind. In my dealings with my neighbor I am most concerned 
with his desires or his consistent plan of action. I can injure him by 
checkmating his interests, or profit by him through combining my 
interests with his. It is most important for me to know what he 
consistently seeks. He is a living policy or purpose which I must 
apprehend if I would make either peace or war. Thus far, then, 
mind is a bodily complex moved by interests; having unity of con- 
trol and consistency of action, in terms of self-seeking. 

Now wherein lies the irrelevance of this account of mind to that 
based on introspection ? Surely in the fact that, whereas in the intro- 
spective experience one at once encounters the objects of mind, in 
this account they are thus far wholly neglected. But they do not 
necessarily escape general observation. If I am to deal with my 
friend or enemy at close range, it is clear that I must think with him, 
or always to some extent traverse with him the objects in his field of 
view. Upon higher planes of intercourse, in narrative, in straight- 
forward and companionable discussion, another's mind consists more 
of objects than anything else. Its bodily aspect falls away, and even 
its impelling interest tends to be neglected. But grant that as mind 
lies before one in nature and society its bodily and desiderative com- 
ponents are focal and its objects marginal. Even so, it needs only a 
shifting of the attention to correct the perspective. I may deliber- 
ately take pains to discover and supply a mind's objects. To do 
so I have only to observe what the mind selects from its environment. 
Is this not exactly what the student of the animal mind does 1 "We 
are told, for example, that the amoeba has four general reactions of 
the organic type. One of these is described as positive: "a pseudo- 
podium is pushed forward in the direction of the stimulus, and the 
animal moves toward the solid. ' ' The solidity of bodies enters into 
this animal's practical economy: "the positive reaction is useful in 
securing contact with a support on which to creep." 2 Here is an 
element of the environment that is marked and isolated by a response 
which expresses the organism's self -preservative impulse. Do we, 
then, not know the content of the amoeba's mind? Should I ever 
understand the matter better by contracting my own mind to amoeba- 
like proportions ? I grant that as I have loosely described the matter, 
much doubt exists as to how far the amoeba's discrimination goes, 
but in his studies of sensory discrimination the comparative psy- 
chologist has himself devised methods which open the way to greater 

2 Washburn, " The Animal Mind," p. 40. 
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exactness. 3 Conditions may be contrived which make it to the ani- 
mal's interest to notice differences, and these may be progressively 
refined until the animal is pressed to the limit of his sensibility. 
When after such tests the conclusion is reached that the animal feels 
the solid or sees blue, what remains to be said by way of ' ' interpreta- 
tion"? If we read too much into such a conclusion, we read it not 
from the experimental facts, but from that very introspective ana- 
logue which is being held in reserve as a means of translating the 
results from behavior into mind. 4 The amoeba does not, it is true, 
feel the solid as we do. Therefore let us observe the amceba, and not 
undertake to say how we should feel if we were amoeba?. The en- 
vironment, as it lies before us and as it is presented to the amceba, 
is distinguished by the amoeba's action, wherever this is clearly 
marked. 

There exists, I know, a general belief to the effect that mental 
content can never be known in this way. But this belief appears to 
me to be due to a curiously perverse habit of thought. It is cus- 
tomary to look for the object within the body and then solemnly 
declare that it is not to be found. Though long since theoretically 
discredited, the "subcutaneous" mind still haunts the imagination 
of every one who deals with this problem. Now why not look for 
the object where it belongs, and where it is easily accessible— namely, 
in the environment? Is it not in truth the environment which the 
amceba or any other organism is sensing ? If, then, we are in search 
of content, why take so much pains to turn our backs on it, and look 
for it where by definition it must escape us? I eagerly await that 
"interpretation" with which the animal psychologist proposes to 
supply the animal mind with introspective content; but I expect to 
wait in vain. I believe that before such an interpretation is offered 
to the public it will be recognized by the investigator as only a 
muddled version of something which he has already formulated. 
Then how are. we to account for this distinction between animal 
behavior, based on observation, and the animal mind, based on an 
introspective analogy which, since the discovery of exact methods in 
this branch of research, no one has had either the time or the will to 
carry out ? It is due, I think, simply to a failure to group together 
behavior and those elements of the environment selected by the 

3 Cf. op. tit., Ch. IV. 

4 1 have reference here to such statements of method as the following: 
" Knowledge regarding the animal mind, like knowledge of human minds other 
than our own, must come by way of inference from behavior. Two fundamental 
questions then confront the comparative psychologist. First, by what method 
shall he find out how an animal behaves? Second, how shall he interpret the 
conscious aspect of that behavior?" (The italics are mine.) Washburn, "The 
Animal Mind," p. 4. 
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behavior, the reaction and the stimulus. It is true that neither 
behavior nor even conduct is mind; but only because mind is be- 
havior, or conduct, together with the objects which these employ 
and isolate. 

Precisely, then, as introspection obscures the instrumental and 
motive factors of mind, so general observation obscures its objective 
factor. And when these factors are united, they compose a whole 
mind, having a structure and a function that may be known by any 
knower, whatever his initial bias. 

In conclusion let me briefly summarize the parts of mind which 
the analysis has revealed. 

1. In the first place, a mind is a complex so organized as to pro- 
ceed desideratively or interestedly. I mean here to indicate that 
character which distinguishes the living organism, having originally 
the instinct of self-preservation and acquiring in the course of its 
development a variety of special interests. I use the term interest 
primarily in its biological rather than in its psychological sense. 
Certain natural processes act consistently in such wise as to isolate, 
protect, and review themselves. 

2. But such processes, interested in their general form, possess 
characteristic instrumentalities, notably a bodily nervous system 
which localizes the interest and conditions its intercourse with a 
physical environment. 

3. Finally, a mind embraces certain objects, or parts of the en- 
vironment, with which it deals in its own behalf. 

The natural mind, or mind as here and now existing, is thus an 
organization possessing as distinguishable, but complementary, as- 
pects, interest, body, and objects. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 

Harvard University. 



THE EXISTENTIAL UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE 

IF things are to become objects of knowledge or the subject-matter 
of problems, they must at least reveal the fact that they exist. 
They must touch experience at some point, make a difference some- 
where in the world that gets observed ; if they do not, there is no clue 
anywhere to them, no possibility of knowing either what they are 
or that they are. Human judgments about existence must accord- 
ingly be directed upon a subject-matter which has been revealed 
within the horizon of human experience. The empirical world 
which has thus far been brought under observation includes the sub- 
ject-matter of all problems about existence which can at present 



